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THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, gresses of to-day are in no wise intellectually superior to 

Publishers, t ne earlier ones. What then is the difference ? 

NO. 3 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. rriu i- i * i_ i, A , 

v. 3 ow biuh o , uo yj , T k e ear j ier con g resses were almost wholly the expres- 

CONTENTS. 8 ' 0n °^ tne P ersisten t aQ d energetic efforts of a few in- 

Editobials 173— 176 dividuals. There were but few societies behind them. 

Hamburg Peace Congress— American Feeling towards In most of the nations of Europe there were no societies 

England-The Interparliamentary Peace Conference. at all Tfae movement had not yet taken hold of 80ciet 

Editorial Notes 177—179 , _ ^ mj _ . J , „ , . . . J _ 

Secretary Trueblood — Behring Sea Commission — H. as such. Consequently it was found after a brief period 

A. Herbert's Plea for Navy— Japan and Hawaii— practically impossible to keep the congresses up. The 

Graceo-Turkish Negotiations — Franco-Italian Duel — J r r o r 

Uprising in India — Assassination of President Borda peace congress of our day stands for a great movement 

^Q^^'aK'Kt Which haS P a98ed be y° nd the ^ividualistic stage to one 

honk Conference Keport —American Bar Association— of wide social character. The peace societies have ex- 

pSdlngfoTtb^Eigfili International Peace Congress . 180 tended into man y countries and grown in number from 

Mohonk Confebence Addbesses: half a dozen to nearly four hundred, and outside of their 

Address of President Dreher 185 folds organizations of many kinds are working in their 

Address of Professor J. C. Bracq 186 own way for the same end- The peace congre ss of to- 

Address of Dr. Cuyler 187 , ... . . ,. , , , .,, . 

Address of Dr. John B. Clark 188 day is therefore representative of a large and rapidly in- 

Address of Hon. George F. Seward 190 creasing constituency from all classes of society. It has 

Address of Hon. Robert Treat Paine 191 become a fixed international institution and will remain 

Address of Miss Lucia T. Ames 192 so, holding its sessions from year to year, or at brief in- 

Address of Judge T.J.Morris 194 terva i 8 , un til the movement becomes so advanced as to 

Address of Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills 195 , 

Address of Rev. Charles F. Dole 196 make it no longer necessary. 

Eternal Peace, Lnmanuel Kant 196 The Congress held in Hamburg from the 12th to the 

— — • 16th of August, of whose proceedings we give a brief 

THE HAMBURG PEACE CONGRESS AND THE summary in this issue, made it perfectly evident that the 

PEACE MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. peace movement has passed beyond the stage of neglect 

A peace congress in this year of grace is a very differ- and largely that of ridicule and is now receiving serious 

ent affair from the one held in London in 1843, or from attention everywhere. Even those German papers which 

those held in Brussels, Paris, Frankfort, London and spoke derisively of its "empty resolutions" and"high- 

Edinburg in the years 1848 to 1853. These earlier con- sounding speeches" were compelled to notice its presence 

gresses were only in a very limited way international, in Germany, and to make it the text of a discussion of 

It is true their membership was as large as that of recent the problem of European peace. A paper which, like 

congresses, and the men who composed them were among the Algemeine Zeitung, sees no way to European peace 

the ablest of their time. It is doubtful if any of the except by keeping up the vast armaments of the conti- 

present-day congresses have had as many strong and nent can not be expected to see much utility in good 

morally courageous men as were the leading spirits in speeches and strong resolutions, whose appeal is made to 

that earlier day. One has only to read the names of the reason and conscience of peoples, and which have no 

Richard Cobden, Victor Hugo, Henry Richard, Elihu cannon or battle ships to enforce their principles. But 

Burritt, Athanase Coquerel, Frederic Bastiat, Amasa the Algemeine Zeitung found it necessary to notice the 

Walker, Emile de Girardin, John Bright and others "noise" of the Congress, even though it could see noth- 

who participated in the peace conventions of half a cen- ing practical in it. The local press of Hamburg, with 

tury ago to become almost painfully aware that the con- the exception of one or two aristocratic papers like the 
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Hamburger Nachrichten, gave extended daily reports of 
the proceedings of the Congress. The Berliner Zeitunp, 
a very influential journal, spoke thus of the movement 
which the Congress represented : "The basis of the real 
peace movement is found in the knowledge that our inter- 
national life, which is extending itself more and more 
through modern technical development and the conquests 
of science, needs a different regulator from that of rude 
violence." "The movement, which rests upon real facts 
which are now at the end of the 19th century making them- 
selves felt in the life of peoples, is, as it considers it- 
self, a sign of a time which is making out of civilized peo- 
ples a civilized family ; which considers the moral law to 
have reached its supreme point when it is held binding 
for peoples as it has been for individuals ; which consid- 
ers love of country to have reached its highest when 
neighboring countries are loved and properly estimated, 
and that it does not consist in a childish undue exaltation 
of one's own country ; which properly esteems the ideals 
found in the heroic deeds of our fathers in war, but which 
justly demands for its own new ideals the same esteem 
and the same devotion." 

The Congress revealed the fact that the idea of peace, 
of the settlement of international differences by appeal to 
reason, of a sympathetic cooperation of the nations in 
promoting civilization, is rapidly taking a deep hold of 
the German people. What this great people does, it does 
thoroughly and with warm, sympathetic heart. Eight 
years ago there were no peace societies in Germany, ex- 
cept the small and little known ones at Frankfurt and 
Wiesbaden, which were doing a brave and useful work un- 
der great difficulties and almost entire neglect. Now there 
are more than sixty associations in different parts of the 
Empire with a general society at Berlin with which they are 
all affiliated. Between twenty and thirty of these societies 
had representatives at the Congress. The Society at 
Hamburg which was organized only two years ago now 
has a thousand members. Situated in the greatest com- 
mercial centre of the continent, among a people whose 
commercial pursuits lead them to detest war, this society 
is destined to exert a powerful influence in the organiza- 
tion of peace work in the nation. 

No local organization ever labored more faithfully and 
self-sacriflcingly to make a congress a success than did 
the Hamburg Association. They succeeded remarkably in 
interesting and securing the cooperation of the city authori- 
ties, and of a large part of the press. The great public 
meeting which they got up for the evening of the opening 
day, which was attended by more than two thousand peo- 
ple, was the finest peace gathering we have ever seen, 
The interest shown by the great audience was something 
very striking, and the addresses were of a high order. 
The German friends of peace had some fear beforehand 
lest the Congress, the first of its kind ever held on Ger- 



man soil, might prove a failure, but the attention which 
it attracted in Germany was quite as great as that given 
to any previous congress in any oth er country, and we 
have no doubt its fruits will be as great. The success 
of this meeting in Germany will have a wide influence 
throughout Europe, not only in the fifteen European 
nations represented in the Congress but elsewhere as 
well. 

We were greatly impressed with the freshness of inter- 
est manifested in the Congress. There was little that 
was new in the speeches. Nearly the same subjects were 
treated as in previous years. There was too much atten- 
tion given to small matters. But the interest of the old 
workers, like Mr. Pratt, Mr. Passy, Mr. Moneta, the 
Baroness von Suttner, Mr. Ducommun, Dr. Richter, Mr. 
Moscheles, Mr. Snape, Miss Peckover, Miss Robinson, 
Dr. Darby, Mr. Arnaud, Mr. La Fontaine, and others 
seemed even more fresh and hopeful than heretofore. The 
same freshness of interest of course characterized the new 
members. General Tiirr of Hungary, president of the 
Congress the previous year, seemed like a young man of 
twenty -five in his enthusiasm for the abolition of a sys- 
tem whose cruelties he knows so well. Mr. Novicow, the 
distinguished Russian sociologist, the first Russian who 
has ever been a member of the Congress, seemed as 
profoundly interested in the great cause as any American, 
Englishman, Frenchman or German could possibly be. 
There were a number of young men and young women in 
the Congress, mostly Germans, whose enthusiasm for 
the new idea which has seized them was refreshing. 

The Congress dealt quite as much with the sentimental 
as with the practical side of the peace question. Inter- 
national arbitration in all its phases was discussed, but 
quite as much attention was given to the awakening and 
cultivation of the sentiment of peace and good will. To 
us Anglo-Saxons who are now dealing almost exclusively 
with the practical side of the subject this may seem a 
waste of time. Quite the contrary. The Congress could 
deal with no more fruitful theme at the present time. 
For exactly what makes the arbitration movement go so 
slowly is the lack of sincere and well developed peace 
sentiment. That is what defeated the Anglo-American 
treaty. In Europe there is a long and difficult work to 
do in breaking down long standing prejudices and dislikes 
and building up a genuine international respect and sym- 
pathy. Until this work is well advanced arbitration trea- 
ties and an arbitration court are out of the question. 
None of the delicate questions of European international 
politics can be approached with any hope of solution un- 
til a different order of thought and feeling exists. There 
are many evidences that a new feeling has appeared and 
is spreading, and the Peace Congress has no higher call- 
ing than to deepen and extend this feeling as rapidly as 
possible. 
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The members of the Congress all seemed to feel deeply 
the temporary set-back given to the whole peace and ar- 
bitration movement by the failure of the Anglo-American 
treaty, but they nearly all manifested the sincere convic- 
tion that an Anglo-American treaty is sure of realization 
in the near future. They have not lost faith in the Ameri- 
can people. 

On the whole, this Eighth Universal Peace Congress 
was, we believe, as useful as any which has been held. 
It brought the leaven of the movement a little nearer to 
the surface of European Society. More people than ever 
before have been made acquainted with the real character 
of the humane and noble ideals which the friends of 
peace are putting forward, and with the entire reasonable- 
ness and practicability of the measures which they advo- 
cate for the abolition of the monstrous iniquity of war. 



AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. 

We find the following in the London Times for August 
20th: 

"Mr. Amyas Stafford Northcote, writing from 230 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, says that he is struck by the 
general feeling expressed in England that Americans as a 
whole are hostile to Great Britain. As to the rejection 
of the Arbitration Treaty by the United States Senate, 
Mr. Northcote says that on every hand one heard the 
principles of the Treaty applauded, and on its final re- 
jection general regret was expressed, though there were 
many, including some Senators, who, while approving of 
an arbitration treaty, did not approve the form of this 
one. The action of the Senate had been expected, how- 
ever ; it was only another instance of its opposition to 
general popular sentiment. No one can read a daily 
paper in America without realizing how unpopular and 
how little representative the Senate is. Regarding the 
so-called hostile teaching in the schools, Mr. Northcote 
says : 

" ' The early histories read by American children recite 
the ancient wars against Great Britain, but it is difficult 
to see how children could be taught the history of their 
country without this. The United States has only fought 
three foreign wars, and of these the two most important 
were against ourselves. It is also true that the attitude 
of the British Government during the War of Indepen- 
dence is still held up for condemnation, but it is not true 
that the British people of to-day are so condemned. 

" ' The fact is that the vast bulk of the Am?.rican 
people regard us with indifference. A few Americans 
regard us with the greatest admiration, a considerable 
number more (quite a large proportion) regard Great 
Britain as a country whose aims are kin to their own, 
whose past is their own up to a certain date, and with 
whom friendship should always, if possible, be maintained. 
On the other hand, there is a small class, mostly Irish and 
demagogues seeking that nationality's support, to whom 
the very name of Great Britain is obnoxious, and still 
another class, which, while not hostile, is perpetually 
ready to suspect our motives. Between these two groups 
of classes stands the great bulk of the people, to whom 
Great Britain is merely one of '' the effete monarchies of 



Europe." These people regard us from an ignorant, not 
a hostile, standpoint. Believing their own country to be 
the greatest, the wisest, the most progressive and the 
strongest on the face of the earth, they recognize the 
fact that Great Britain is the largest customer for their 
products, and recognizing this fact, if no other, they are 
not willing to quarrel with their bread and butter. Ameri- 
cans, like others nearer home, are easily swayed by fad- 
dists up to a certain point, but at bottom they possess 
Anglo-Saxon common sense, and this quality is likely to 
save them from being carried away by any vague theories 
of British hostility. For be it recollected that the basis 
of all possible American enmity towards us is a vague, 
unformed idea that we are, or have been, hostile to the 
United States. The case is one of mutual mistrust, and 
my apology for this letter is that it is my small contribu- 
tion towards the task of bringing about a mutual under- 
standing.'" 

We have recently met with a number of representative 
Englishmen in Great Britain, Germany and elsewhere 
and almost without exception have found the feeling pre- 
vailing among them that Americans as a class are hostile 
to Great Britain. That, they say, is the general belief in 
England, and as a counter feeling they represent that 
there is a growing distrust of us by Englishmen generally. 
We were not greatly surprised to find this sentiment exist- 
ing. It is the natural result of the defeat of the arbitra- 
tion treaty, the rejection of which carried on its face the 
evidence of dishonesty, as the whole movement was begun 
on our initiative. Our whole country, the spirit of our 
whole people has been judged by the conduct, by the offi- 
cial action of the Senate. 

But English opinion of the feeling of the American 
people is wrong, as Mr. Northcote represents. We are 
sorry that all Englishmen cannot know this. Their 
growing distrust of us, if there is such growing distrust, 
is founded on ignorance. We assert, without hesitation, 
that American feeling towards England is better to-day 
than ever before in our history, fuller of intelligent re- 
spect and sympathy. The movement of public opinion, in 
the press universally, and elsewhere, in connection with 
the signing, and also with the defeat of the arbitration 
treaty, is sufficient proof of this statement. There is of 
course much of the old prejudice remaining. The feeling 
of respect and sympathy is not a pure one. It is streaked 
with the remembrance of the wrongs done us by England. 
It is spotted with dislike of much of England's colonial 
policy. But the feeling in the United States to-day is 
much less controlled by these dislikes and prejudices than 
heretofore. There is a growing pride in our Anglo-Saxon 
origin, a growing conviction that it is the high duty of the 
two nations to move together in the promotion of Christian 
civilization. 

Mr. Northcote's statement of the case is truer than we 
have ever before seen from an English pen. His represen- 
tation of the feeling in connection with the defeat of the 
arbitration treaty, and of the large dissatisfaction with 



